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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, labour, and in the 5Uth year of his age, he a | 
— ilished his great work. entitled “ ‘Treatise on) 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. (the motion of the Heart and Blood.” 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.|  ~ The subject of the present chapter,” says 
Subscriptions and Payments received by | his biographer, “calls up recollections that 
WILLIAM SALTER, jjustly place his name in the highest rank of 

eucentan Srane?, Pood necks skLow savneye |natural philosophe rs. The same Services W hich 
rm : Newton afterwards rendered to optics and as- 
PHILADELPHIA. |tronomy, by his theories of light and gravitation, 

| Harvey conferred upon anatomy and medicine, 

For “The Friend.” by his true doe wins of the circulation of the 
DR. WILLIAM HARVEY. lblood. A short statement,” continue: he, “ot 
One of the volumes of the “Family Library,” | what is meant by the circulation of the blood, | 
recently published by Murray of London, con-| will enable us fully to appreciate the value and | 
And this | 
the most eminent British physicians, and| may the more easily be done, as the apparatus 
amongst others a notice of Dr. W liam Hi: urvey,| by which it is carrie : on, is at this time of day 
the celebrated discoverer of the circulation of| probably the best- understood of any part of 
the blood. Of the utility of the cir- 
He was born at Folkstone in Kent, in the; culation, every one will be unmediately aware, | 
year 1578. At theage of 10 he was sent to a| when it is mentioned, that one of its chief pur- 
grammar school, and, afier the usual prepara- poses is to distribute to every part, every ex- 
tory studies, was admitted into the university |tremity, nook and corner of the body, the! 
of Cambridge. 
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tains 8 nae biogr: iphic al sketches of several of| importance of this great discove ry. 


| 
+f 
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the animal economy. 


‘nourishment which is received into it by one 
He remained there for five years, at the end of aperture: what enters at the mouth, by means 
which period he went abro: ad for the ac quisi- | 'of this function finds its way to the finger ends. 
tion of medical knowledge; and travelling| To effect this ditlicult purpose, two a are 
through France and Germany, fixed himself in|necessary. Ist. A proper disposition of the 
his 23d year at Padua, the seat of the most| blood vessels, which has been not un: ‘ois com- 
celebrated medical schools then in existence.|pared to the laying of the water pipes in a 
He remained in this city long enough to obtain | populous city. 2nd. The construction of the 
a doctor’s devree, afier which he returned to| engine at the coat. viz. the heart, for driving 
England; graduated again at Cambridge, and|the blood through them. In the case of the 
settled in the practice of his profession in the|Cconveyance of water, one system of pipes is 
city of London. His attention was first drawn | sufficient, but in the living be vdy another system 
to the subject of the circulation of the blood |of vessels is re juired to reconvey the blood 
by the le ctures of the Paduan Professor of, back to its source.” 
Anatomy (Fabricius ab Aqui ipendente, ) who} “The body, therefore, contains two systems 
taught the existence of valves in all the veins | of blood vessels, called arteries and veins. The 
of the body; and from this his intelligent pupil | next thing to be considered, is the engine which 
was led into an enquiry as to the use of these; works this machinery; for this purpose there is 
valves, which finally resulted in the brilliant) provided in the central part of the body a 
discovery which has rendered his name so|hollow muscle, viz. the heart, by the contrac- 
famous in the annals of medicine. Being ap- | tion of whose fibres, the four cavities of which 
pointed lecturer on anatomy and surgery to/it consists are squeezed together, so as to force 
the London coll -ge of physicians, he prosecuted | out of them any fluid they may happen to con- 
his investigations with a patience, assiduity, and|tain. By the relaxation of the same fibres, 
skill, seldom equalled in the pursuit of scientific | these cavities are in their turn dilated, and of 
truth. jcourse prepared to admit any fluid which may 
Like Newton and other great masters of| be poured into them. Into these cavities are 
philosophy, Dr. Harvey was neither hasty ialiescrted the great trunks, both of the arteries) 
forming his own opinions upon the highly im-| which carry out the ieadl and of the veins! 
portant and interesting subject which engaged | which bring it back. ‘The arteries arise from | 
his attention, nor in communicating to others| ¢ cavities called ventricles; the veins pour their! 
the results of his experiments. It was sixteen or | contents into cavities denominated auricles. | 
eighteen years from the commencement of his} By the successive contractions and dilations of 
researches, before he publicly announced his| these several cavities of the heart, it has been 
doctrines even to the students that composed | calculated that all the blood in the body passes 
his class; and even after this he continued as-| through the heart about once in four minutes. 
siduously to repeat his experiments, and verify | C ‘onsider what an affair this is, when we come 
his observations, until, after twenty-six years’ | to very large animals. 


‘The aorta (which is the name given to the 
chief artery) of a whale is larger in the bore 
‘than the main pipe of the water works at Lon- 
don Bridge, and the water roaring in its pass- 
age through that pipe is inferior init mpetus 


‘and velocity to the blood gushing from the 


To render this short account 
more precise, it must be observed, that with the 
apparatus mentioned above two distinct circu- 


whale’s heart. 


lations are carried on. For, besides circulating 
generally through the body, the blood must 
come somewhere into contiguity with the air, 
in order to purify it, and change its colour from 
lark to bright red. Hence the heart is, as it 
were, a double organ, having a double office to 
perform; of its four cavities, two are employed 
to carry on the general circulation, while the 
remaining auricle and ventricle keep up the 
smaller circulation through the lungs, where the 
blood meets with the atmospheric air. Stated 
in this summary way, nothing seems easier, 
more obvious, or more readily understood, than 
the physiology of this great and important func- 
tion; but until the time of Harvey it was in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity, and mixed 
up with all manner of contradictory absurdities. 
And yet before his day many things were mude 
out; the valves of the veins, for instance, were 
known; the pulmonary circulation was under- 
stood, and several other essential points had 
been established; still the great inference had 
never been drawn. So often are we on the 
very threshold of a discovery, which by some 
fatality we miss; and when it is at length made, 
have only to express our astonishment that we 
were so marvellous lv purblind as to overlook 
Ge 

Our philosopher had been taught by his 
anatomical preceptor at Padua, that the use 
of the valves of the veins was to moderate the 
flow of blood from their trunks into their 
branches; he, however, ** more rationally and 
more obviously insisted (says his biographer, 
in giving a very brief sketch of the proof of his 
theory of cir culation) that the valves were 
intended to facilitate the return of the blood 
to the heart. Tie up a vein, or compress 
it, as is done in the simple operation of 
venesection, and you see the part of the vein 
at a greater distance from the heart swell and 
become distended; whereas the contrary hap- 
pens if you pass a ligature rgund an artery. 
By this, and other similar reasonings, he de- 
monstrated that the heart being excited to con- 
tract by the stimulus of the blood, that fluid is 
impelled through the arteries, and having 
served every purpose of secretion and nourish- 
ment, returns by the veins, to recommence its 
circulation.” 

This is the general outline of Harvey's 
theory, the minute arguments and physiological 
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reasonings by which he mintained its truth, are 
of course much more extensive and elaborate. 
There were, however, two points, in which his 
system was defective, and which were left to 


be discovered by the acute observations of 
later physiologists, viz. the contractile power of 


the coats of the arteries, and minute connection 
of the veins with the arteries. On the publi- 
cation of his great work, Harvey’s practice as 
a physician considerably decreased. He was 
esteemed a visionary, if not an insane enthusi- 
ast; but after enduring all the opposition which 
could be raised by argument, ridicule, and in- 
vective, he lived to see its reputation gradually 
esteemed, until, about twenty-five years after 
his first publication, it was received in all the 
universities in the world. 

The original manuscript of Harvey’s lectures 
upon the circulation of the blood is preserved, 
it is said, in the British museum, and the college 
of physicians in London have now in their pos- 
session some curious anatomical preparations 
used by him in illustrating his lectures, which 
though rude, as compared with the present 
methods of preserving parts of the human body, 
must have been esteemed highly ingenious at 
the time they were prepared. ‘ They consist 
of six tables or boards, upon which are spread 
the different nerves and blood vessels carefully 
dissecte| out of the body; in one of them the 
semilunar valves of the aorta are distinctly 
to be seen. Now, these valves, placed at the 
origin of the arteries, must, together with the 
valves of the veins, have furnished Harvey with 
the most striking and conclusive arguments 
in support of his novel doctrines.” 

Z. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend " 
The Indian Languages and Pennsylvania 
History. 


In the hope that historical topics may not be 
altogether alien tothe purposes of “The Friend,” 
it is proposed to occupy a few of its columns 
in briefly examining several prominent works 
upon the ancestry of the Indian tribes and the 
subject of Pennsylvania history. 

Whatever may be thought or pretended by 
English writers, in derogation of our forefathers 
as a people, the diligence of our historical 
investigations, and the cheerfulness and ardour 
with which they are pursued, leave little doubt 
that we are either wholly destitute of sensi- 
bility on the subject, or entertain no apprehen- 
sion as to the result. Massachusetts, with 
her characteristic zeal for truth and knowledge, 
commenced her enquiries in 1790, and up- 
wards of twenty volumes of collections attest 
the greatness of her activity and enterprise. 
New York followed her example in 1804, and 
since that period have sprung into existence 
many similar institutions in various sections of 
the United States. Among these the highly 
meritorious societies of Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire, and the one recently estab- 
lished at Quebec, deserve special indication. 
An association, called ** The American Anti- 
quarian Society,’’ was formed in Massachusetts 
about the year 1812, for the purpose of unfold- 
ing the natural, artificial, and literary antiqui- 
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lties of America. This society, it will be per-| with wonder—that the mind is staggered while 
ceived, comprehended a wider range of objects\ it contemplates it, either in reference to ciyi 
than any of its predecessors. It has published) kzed man, or their present reduced, forlorn, and 
a single volume under the title, Archaeologia| depraved condition. Their history, therefore, 
Americana, a book which, for curious learning | should possess for us a peculiarity of interest and 
and literary execution, reflects the most distin-| importance, and a corresponding zeal should 
guished credit upon the gentlemen engaged in, be awakened to the investigation of their cys. 
its composition. Amidst this emulation of re-| toms and language. Indeed, this seems to be 
search, the American Philosophical Society ofa department of knowledge so peculiarly anq 
Philadelphia, did not hesitate to add a com- | intrinsically our own, that the cultivation of it 
mittee to the six originally existing, with a view|is nearly connected—perhaps almost identi. 


c . . - le . . ’ . 
to explore the vast fields of history, moral sci-| fied, with our national fame. The Germans, 


ence, and general literature. ‘This committee) already the uncontested proprietors of so many 
was separated in 1815, on the suggestion, it is| regions of science, are even now disputing with 
understood, of the late Dr. Wistar, with whom| the Russians the possession of this magnificent 


it was a subject of surprise and regret, that, 


while other states of the confederacy were dis-| 


puting the palm of industry in the elucidation 
of their early and subsequent annals, Pennsyl- 
vania should be without a society to contribute} 
her proportion to the common stock of histori- 
cal knowledge. The duty therefore assigned 
to this committee was to investigate the con- 
cerns of Pennsylvania in particular, as well as 
the United States and America in general—in 
a word, to develope the history, physical geo- 
graphy, topography, antiquities, and statistics of| 
the state and country. In this extensive range 
of enquiry, the lineage and manners of the 
aboriginal tribes was an object which claimed 
early, if not primary attention. Much curious 
information respecting their habits and charac- 
ter, was known to be possessed by John Hecke- 
welder, a Moravian missionary of Bethlehem, 
who had resided among the Delaware Indians; 
upwards of forty years. Peter S. Du Ponceau, 
the venerable and very learned corresponding | 
Secretary of the committee, addressed a letter! 
to this gentleman, and seconded as it was by| 
one from Dr. Wistar, elicited the letter No. 4) 
of the correspondence, accompanied by a copy| 
of Zeisberger’s grammar of the Delaware lan-| 
guage. The grammar being compiled in Ger- | 
man, was committed to Du Ponceau for trans-| 
| lation, In the prosecution of this undertaking, | 
|he became enraptured with the beauties of| 
the Lenape idiom, and occasional difficulties| 
vaiiladien which required explanation, a regu- 
lar epistolary interchange was the consequence. | 
This correspondence, together with the adini- 
rable reports of the Secretary, and the excellent | 
[historical account of the Indians by Hecke- 
welder, composes the matter of a volume, and | 
the only one, which has been published by the| 
committee to the world. This is the more to 
be regretted ,becanse we were informed, so long 
ago as 1821,* thatample and precious materials 
had been subsequently collected, which only re- 
quire the plastic hand of the artist to give to 
them form and proportion. 

Of all the subjects connected with the busi- 
ness of the committee, few can be more attrac- 
tive to us as men—few more exciting to our 
sensibilities as Americans—than the original 
condition, gradual decrease, and approaching 
extinction, of the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
country. There was something so novel in 
their primitive state—so full of romance coupled 





* Annual oration delivered before the Philosophi- 
cal Society by P. S. Du Ponecau. 


and fruitful domain. If we make no additions 
to the lessons of our German instructors—jf 
we permit these people to sink into the grave 
without adequate enquiry about their primeval 
origin, and give no account of their migration 
hither—we shall prove ourselvés unworthy 
stewards of a subject committed by nature to 
our diligence and care. 

The ingenuity of the learned in all countries, 
seems to have been unusually exercised in 
relation to the ancestry of our aborigines, 
Some seem to opine that they belong to the 
lost flock of the house of Israel, and know not 
otherwise how to understand the prediction 
of Scripture. Without stopping to enquire, 
whether the passage has not at least an equal 
applicability to the present condition of the 
Jews, who, dispersed over every country, are 
aliens ,in all;—we may fairly claim—with the 
utmost respect for Dr. Boudinot and his adhe. 
rents—something more conclusive of their 
origin. Le Page Du Gratz, in his history of 
Louisiana, argues, with the assistance of a pass. 
age from Diodorus Siculus, that the Natches 
who emigrated from Mexico to Louisiana, are 
descended from certain Pheenicians or Car- 
thagenians, who had been wrecked upon the 
shores of South America. This conjecture 
reposes upon the slender foundation, that a 
very large island, lying some distance from 
Africa, of delightful temperature, and filled with 
the greatest variety of fruits and game, was re- 
sorted to by the Africans for recreation in the 
summer. He likewise hazards the opinion, 
that the ancient inhabitants of Mexico are 
derived from China or Japan, and assigns no 
other reason for the belief, than that he was in- 
formed in 1752, by a man of learning, that the 
library of the King of France contained a 
Chinese MS. which affirms the fact of their 
emigration from Corea. These reasons, we 
are obliged to say, are most unsatisfactory. 
Now setting aside the probability of mistake 
on the part of Diodorus, that excursions so re- 
mote would be undertaken or projected for 
the purposes of health or of pleasure, we 
think that the former opinion, before it be 
adopted, wants some confirmation. Touching 
the derivation of the Mexicans from China or 
Japan, it may be observed, that the possibility 
of misinformation as to the existence of the 
Chinese MS.—the probability of its being sup- 
posititious—and even if genuine, that it may not 
be true—all combine to cast a shade of much 
incertitude upon the character of the evidence. 
It seems to us that nothing less than some per- 


manent, radical, and characteristic resemblance 
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between two people, in the absence of direct, Second Annual Report of the Bible Associa- 
unequivocal testimony can countenance the} tion of Friends in America, read at the An- 
idea of descent. Du Pratz discovers his con- nual Meeting held on the evening of the eight- 
sciousness of this, in regretting the destruction eenth of fourth month, 1831. 

of the Mexican hieroglyphics, as they might 
jave contributed some trifling corroboration 
of his theory, or slightly invalidated the plau- 
sibility of his supposition. 

For the purpose, therefore, of scanning the 
subject more closely, let us return to the re- 
searches of Du Ponceau into the structure of} 
the Indian languages. As he sedulously availed 
himself of every available assistance, his accu- 
racy and knowledge are worthy of the most 
implicit reliance. Superadded to the aid de- 
rived from Heckewelder, who was intimately 
acquainted with the Lenni Lenape idiom, he 


rica: 

In presenting their second annual report to} 
the Association, the manageis have much sa-| 
tisfaction in stating, that the first duties which | 
devolved upon them, the stereotyping of the, 
plates and the printing of the first edition of 
the Bibles and ‘Testament, have been perform- 
edin a manner that appearsto meet with gen- 
eral approbation. A large part of the copies| 
of the Bible with marginal references is distri- 
| buted, and it is hoped that a second edition of| 


it, together with a small number on paper of| 
laid under contribution the other missionaries | an extra quality, will be ready for publication| 


of his correspondent’s religious persuasion, who} about the time of the annual meeting of the 
abundantly furnished him with Grammars,| Association. 
Dictionaries, and elementary works compiled | As nearly the whole of the Bibles that are| 
or composed for their young ministers visiting printed are now bound, the managers will 
America. Of the forms and constructions of| have it in their power to supply members with 
the Delaware and Iroquois, the two principal|the copies to which they are entitled. The! 
mother tongues of the country, with which by| first edition ofthe Bible with, and of that with- 
this means he became conversant, no satisfac-| out notes, consisted of one thousand copies| 
tory account is given by professor Vater in} each, and that of the school Testament of fif-| 
his celebrated Mithridates. his great adit sein hundred copies; the second edition of| 
it may be incidentally observed, which Dujthe former is to consist of fifteen hundred| 
Ponceau seems to have studied with an untir-| copies, of which two hundred and fifty are| 
ing, assiduous, and enthusiastic devotion, he|to be on paper of a superior quality. It! 


| 





pronounces “ the most astonishing philologi-| has been agreed to authorize the execu-. 
cal collection the world has ever seen.” The) tive committee to purchase the necessary 
commendation is |by no means extravagant,| materials for, and proceed with the printing of 
since it is intended to embrace an epitome} four thousand copies of the Bible with refer- 
of all the existing knowledge of the ancient} ences, and one thousand copies of the school 
and modern languages of the whole earth, and| Testament. The managers have thought it good 
actually gives specimens of the Lord’s Prayer] economy to proceed at once to print off this 
in nearly five hundred tongues and dialects.| number of copies, in order to have the print- 
T'wo volumes of this Herculean prodigy, con-| ing performed during the warm weather, which 
taining together 874 pages, are devoted exclu-| is thought to be an advantage, and that they 
sively to the Indian languages of North andj may not again be under the necessity of bind- 
South America. In addition to these sources of) ing the Bible before the work is sufliciently 
formation, every opportunity which presented] seasoned. 

of conversing with Indians, interpreters, and| ‘The treasurer’s account, from which the re- 
others, practically skilled in the American lan-| ceipts and expenditures of the managers may 
guages, was eagerly accepted. With such| be ascertained, is herewith submitted. 
facilities the researches of our distinguished Conceiving itto be an object of primary 
townsman were commenced, and continued|importance to have the stereotype plates as 
with a patience which no labour could fatigue—| nearly correct as possible, the managers took 
an ardour which no obstacles could extinguish} measures to secure several proof readings be- 
or abate. 


In his conclusions, abundant reason} fore the last corrections were made. By our 
for confidence may be found in his well known! contract with Jedidiah Howe, the stercotype 
character, both in Europe and America, for | founder, it was agreed that the proofs should} 
profound investigation; and in his own decla-| undergo three separate readings in his office, | 
ration, that he entered upon his subject with a} previous to the delivery of the work. In ad-| 
mind not trammeled with a favourite theory,| dition to this several proofs were taken for our} 
and free from the bias of preconceived opinions. | own use, one set of which was placed in the 
Thel earned Remusat devoted an article in the| hands of an experienced proof reader for ex- 
Journal des Savans for February 1827, to the} amination, who gave it two several readings, 


volume under consideration. He bestows a/| and received two hundred dollars as a compen- 


i street. 


Warm panegyric upon the researches of Du! 
Ponceau, whose deep erudition and philologi- 
cal sagacity, he thinks, eminently qualified him 
for the illustration and comparison of the In- 
dian languages. Further testimony has lately 
been adduced to the accuracy of his views, by! 
John Tanner, whose long residence among the! 
Indians and reputation for truth, render him} 
both a competent and credible witness. 
J.R. T. 
To be continued. 


sation. Another set was taken by the same 
manager, to Whom we are indebted for the use 
we were enabled to make of Bagster’s mar- 


ginal references, and compared by him with 


Eyre & Strahan’s celebrated quarto edition of 


1813, which is regarded in England as a stand- 
ard text. The copies thus marked were ex- 
amined by a committee of the Board, and the 
adopted corrections transferred to a third co- 
py, which was sent to the stereotype-founder as 
his authority in making the final corrections. 





| Three or four slight errors which escaped un- 
noticed, and which are all that have yet been 
discovered, will be corrected in the next edi- 
ition. Apart from these, it is believed that the 





To the Bible Association of Friends in Ame-| ‘Xt 1s nearly faultless, and it is generally ac- 


| knowledged, by those qualified to judge, to be 
the best octavo edition of the Bible in the Eng- 
lish lancuage. 

In order to procure as far as possible the 
correction of any errors which may remain, the 
managers have placed a copy interleaved with 
blank paper at the Depository, for public in- 
spection; and it 1s much to be desired that our 
friends, upon discovering an error in the text, 
would call at the office and make the requi- 
site correction in the book thus prepared. 

Amidst the numerous editions of the Bible 
that are extant, it is impossible that variations 
in small or unimportant words should not have 
crept in. ‘To ascertain the weight of authori- 
ty in favour of any one reading, it is necessary 
to the biblical critic that he possess copies of 
these various editions. With this view the 
managers have commenced forming a library, 
in which they wish to collect all the editions of 


|the English Bible that have hitherto appeared, 


and such as they may be able to obtain in for- 
eign languages. They respectfully solicit dona- 
tions towards the accomplishment of this object. 
It was foreseen at an early period, that as soon 
as the Association was prepared to distribute 


| Bibles the services of an agent would become 


indispensable for the regular and prompt per- 
formance of the business. During the last 
summer, therefore, the managers appointed 
William Salter their agent, and he has since 
been engaged in their service. The proper 
arrangement of the manner of keeping the ac- 
counts and transacting the business of the 
agency, has occupied the attention of the man- 
agers and executive committee, and it is be- 


lieved that the plan adopted is as simple and com- 


prehensive as the nature of accounts will admit. 

The necessity of having an office for the de- 
posit and delivery of the Bibles, also claimed 
the attention of the managers at an early pe- 
riod after their election. Endeavours were 
used to obtain rooms in a public and cen- 
tral situation, with accommodations for the 
printer and binder under the same roof. They 
did not, however, succeed in obtaining an eli- 
gible situation, and concluded to rent, as a 
temporary expedient, the premises which they 
now occupy in Carpenter street, near Seventh 
The situation is unsuitable, and the 
accommodations are inadequate for a perma- 
nent office; the building, however, being oceu- 
pied for the office of the Friend, and William 
Salter having been chosen the agent for that 


journal, at the time of his appointment by us, 


it was thought that the situation would serve 
the present purposes of the institution until a 
more suitable scite should be obtained. The 
managers have not lost sight of this object, 
which they regard as one of much importance 
to the prosperity of the Association. It is 
highly desirable that a house in which the print- 
ing and binding can be carried on, with spa- 
cious rooms for properly drying the sheets 
from the press, and keeping the books after 
they are bound, should be procured on one of 
the principal streets near the meeting-house in 
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Mulberry street. A building sufficiently large) the auxiliary, there are 68 faimnilies destitute of| within the reach of all, that book which the 
for these purposes, could be so divide 1d as to! complete copies, and that their schools are not} united testimony of the best and wisest men 


furnish all the requisite room and conveniences 
and leave offices or stores below, the 


tions. 
Since our last report, official 
auxiliary societies ; viz. in Still Water, Ohio ; 
New-Garden, Indiana ; Southern, North-Caro- 
lina; Salem, Ohio; Blue River, Indiana; Short 
Creck, Ohio ; Salem, New Jersey ; Eastern, 
North-Carolina; Centre, Ohio ; White Water, 
Indiana ; Haddonfield, New-Jersey 
ver, North-Carolina ; and Conc wud 
vania ; 


Pernsv}- 


the last meeting of the Association, twenty-one} reported to be 20 families which are without aj race. 


auxiliary societies. 


information 
has been received of the formation of thirteen| 


making together with those reported to] 


s,| well supplied. 
rent of) 
which would place the Association at a very| 
moderate expense fur its own accommoda-| 


The report from another auxiliary states, | 
that its limits embrace 300 families, of which! 
| 78 are without complete copies of the Scripture. 
}and it is atlded that a great deficiency eXists| 
in the proper supply of ‘Testaments in the} 
schools. 

Another letter states, that there are wanting 
| within the district where the auxilis ury is form-| 
| ed 100 large Bibles, 50 small Bibles, and 50} 
| ‘Testaments. 

| In another district from which information 
| titute of the sacred volume. 

In another containing 180 families, there are 


} 


|copy of the Bible; about 40 which have the 


has pronounced to be the greatest of outward 
blessings 

The spirit of Christian benevolence is a mo- 
tive to action which never rests satisfied in 
self-indulgence, while a brother or a fellow- 
creature appeals to it for sympathy. It is suffi. 
cient to secure its aid, that distress or pover. 
'ty be made known to it, and that it lies within 
its power to relieve it. It considers the bless. 
ings of Providence as gifts in trust for the afflict. 
ed and the needy ; and as it prizes the moral 
above the physical well-being of our nature, 


5 


; Deep Ri-| has bees received, 30 families are entirely des-| the strongest appeals which can be made to its 


sympathies. are those which have for their ob- 
ject the religious improvement of the human 
When we narrow the circle on behalf 
of which the appeal is made, to that communi- 


The reports received through the medium of New and not the Old Testament; and 6 se hools,| ty which concentrates, within itself, our stron s- 
these, have enabled the managers to form some| attended by 150 children, of whom 50 havel ext and tenderest affections, and with the con- 


judgment of the extent to which Friends are} 
sible, and of the need there} 


furnished with the 
is for strenuous efforts to 
tion throughout our religious Society. 


view, 
pondence of the managers are submitted to the 
Association. 


In the twelfth month last, the corresponding | 


committee addressed circulars to the auxiliary | 
associations and other Friends, soliciting infor- 
mation in answer to the following queries: 
Ist. What number of families, or of indivi- 
duals who have not families, if any, are entire- | 
ly destitute of the holy Scriptures ? 
2d. What number of families, or of indivi- 


duals who have not families, are in possession 
without the New, or| 


of the Old Testament, 
have the New, and not the Old Testament ? 
3d. 


In or-} 
der to place this subject in a striking point of| 
the following extracts from the eh 


neither Bibles nor ‘Testaments. 
A letter from another auxiliary says, “ We 


alluded to in as explicit and concise a manne 
as circumstances would admit. 
“Ist. About 50 families destitute of the| 
criptures. 
«2d. None have the Old and not the New| 
Testament: about 30 have the New and not the | 
| Old. 


} 
| 
| 
} 


+e 


| About 250 children are at school with- 

lin our limits; of whom 175 can read, and 50 

are 

ment. 

| 4th. 125 Bibles and as many Testaments| 

‘can be sold. ‘There are about 400 families! 

within the limits of this association.” 
It thus appears, that within the limits of seven | 

| auxiliary associations from which reports have 


23 
od. 


| 


not supplied with the Old or New Testa-| 


dition of which, whether prosperous or adverse, 
the welfare and the happiness of ourselves and 


promote its circula-| have endeavoured to answer those queries our childrren are identified, how much do we 
r| add to its moral force! 


Confidently trusting to the influence of these 
motives on the minds of their fellow members, 
the managers have not hesitated to conduct the 
operations of the Association on a scale which 
they felt assured would be required to supply 
\the wants of our re ‘ligious Society. ‘They have 
encountered expenses, and made arrangements 
for the future, which will require the aid ofa 
liberal hand to meet; and they have done this, 


in the full belief that so useful a work of Chris- 


tian charity will not be suffered to fall to the 
ground. ‘The contracts which the managers 
have authorized will require large additional 
resources ; and in order to place the Associa- 
tion upon a firm and prosperous ground, a ca- 


Are there any schools within the limits! been received, there are about 400 families| pital of not less than ten thousand doliars 


of your district, which are not duly supplie d|unprovided with complete copies of the Old| should be raised. 
| P I I 


with the holy Scriptures? Ifthere are, state 


how many—about what number of scholars 


and that there is a verv} 
great deficiency in the supply of the schools. 


jand New Testament ; 


4 


When we reflect that the great deficiency of 
| Bibles i in our Society exists in remote places,and 


attend them, and how many of these are with-| We have reason to believe also, that the Bible | arises from a real inability to purchase them, 


out Bibles or Testaments ? 


|with which many Friends are supplied, is an 


it is manifest that we cannot expect to remove 


| 
4th. About what number of Bibles may pro-| inferior school Bible, printed on poor paper, | it without much assistance from Friends more 


bably be sold within the limits of your district, 


exclusive of those subscribed for by the Asso- | 


ciation, and those distributed to the indigent ? 

6th. What number of 
reside within the limits of your auxiliary asso- 
ciation ? 


Answers to this circular have been received | 


from various parts of the continent, which ex- 
hibit a deficiency in the supply of the Scriptures 
that must be painful to every feeling mind. 

One letter states, that within the limits of the 
association there are 247 families; of which 
25 are without the Old Testament, and 20 are 
destitute both of the Old and the New; there 
are 10 schools within its limits, and 250 scho- 
lars in attendance, most of whom are unpro- 
vided with the Scriptures. The letter further 
states, that a more general concern of late pre- 
vails to have them supplied. 

In a letter from the secretary of another 
association, the number of families is stated to 
be 350; of which 18 are destitute of the Scrip- 
tures. It is also stated, that there is a great 
deficiency of Bibles in their schools 

Another letter states, that in the limits of 


families of Friends! 


land i in small type. The reports also state, that! 
138 families are destitute of the New Testa-| 
ment. In stating these facts, we by no means 
design to cast censure upon our brethren. Yet 
we should not do justice to the cause in which 
we have engaged, if we did not make them the 
foundation of an appeal to the Christian sympa- 
thies of our friends. 

Weare glad to find that the desire to obtain 
our edition of the holy Scriptures, is very great 
in many parts of the country ; that it is proba- 
ble large numbers will be sold ; and the exist- 
ing deficiency thus, in degree, removed. After 
all who can afford to purchase are supplied, 
there will still remain many who are destitute| 
of the book, and unable, of themselves, to pro- 
cure it. These will naturally ‘ook to the Bible 
Association for a gratuitous supply, and it must 
be the wish of all our members that they may| 
not be disappointed. 

It is a duty which we owe as brethren of the 
same faith, to strengthen each other in all good 
works; to minister to the necessities—not mere- 
ly the physical necessities of each other, but 
to the moral and religious progress—to place 


| 


|happily circumstanced. We must therefore 
rely for aid, in prosecuting our labours, upon 
those Friends, wherever they are situated, who 
have the ability and the inclination to promote 
the welfare of their fellow members, and whose 
Christian sympathies are not often appealed to 
in vain. 

The answers which have been given to the 
circular of the corresponding committee, re- 
ported these families only as deficient, which 
possessed no complete copy of the Scriptures. It 
is probable that ina far greater number of 
cases than is reported, the supply is limited to 
a single copy, and that this is often such as to 
be illegible by old persons. But can a single 
copy of this invaluable book, be properly term- 
ed a supply for a large family? We answer, 
that it cannot; that the S scriptures should be 
\for the private reading of individuals ; their 


|companion, not merely when assembled with 


the family, but in their hours of retirement. 
Every member of our religious Society, who 
has attained to years of reflection, should have 
free and constant access to the Scriptures, and 
be encouraged to make them his study and 
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delight. ‘The managers hope to see these | 
views more generally prevail, and thus antici-| 
pate a large extension in the field of labour for| 
this Association. Should it become the prac-} 
tice to supply every adult individual in a fami- 
ly with a Bible, the example ought first to be| 
given by the members of the Bible Association. | 
They may then plead their own practice, and | 
the advantages of it, in recommending it to their 
friends, and we may hope that so wholesome a 
custom will be adopted, sooner or Iater,} 








The officers of the Association appointed] structors greatly impaired, or totally destroyed, by 

for the present year, are— the manner in which parents treat them and speak of 
e ; a } them before their children. ‘The influence of instrue- 
‘ ecretary.—Daniel B. Smith. | tors never can and never ought to surpass that of the 
Treasurer.—lenry Cope. 


parents, and the words and the example of parents 

, ought to have more weight with children than the 
Corresponding Members.—Jobn Paul, Tho-| wor 

mas Evans, Isaac Collins. 


| words and example of teachers. Consequently, what 
| parents say against teachers will go much farther with 

Managers.—Sawmuel Bettle, Othniel Alsop, | “nildren. an whet they sve at Coen Mt eee, © 
Cheilies Aikie:, lente, Parle dene -d | the parents say the teacher is a /vol, they will believe 
en, avis, Joseph Snowdon, | it, and treat him as such: though he should display 
Benj. H. Warder, Edward Bettle, John Rich-| in his school the wisdom of Solomon. And if their 
ardson, Charles Yarnall, Isaac S. Lloyd, Thos. | parents say he has no faculty to govern children, 


throughout our Society. | Stewardson, Timothy Paxson, Thomas P.¢ ope, | they will believe it, however well and orderly he may 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In promoting the object for which it was 


instituted, it is evident that the parent Society |nock, rhomas Kimber, Thomas Wood, Thos. 
must be regarded chiefly as a central point of Bacon, George Stewardson, John G. Hoskins, | children. 


action, operating through the agency of auxili- 
ary associations. Wherever auxiliaries are 
formed, we may hope for efficient aid in ascer- | 
taining the state of society, and in supplying 
the deficiencies which exist. It is by their aid 
that we must act at a distance. Regarding 
their formation throughout our Society, there- 
fore, as essential to the full success of the insti- 
tution, we recommend the subject to the con- 
sideration of the Association, in order that 
some means may be adopted for promoting 
their more general establishment. 


Signed on behalf, and by direction of the |" altogether irrelevant to the circumstance of 


board of managers. 
Asm. L. Pennock, Sec’y. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 16th, 1821. 





TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
Payments hare been, from the commencement of the In- 
stitution lo the fifth month 10th, 1831. 

To Jedidiah Howe, for stereotype plates, $4891 43 
A. Kelty and Evan Jones, for paper, - 4226 95 
A. Waldie, for reading proofs, = - - 230 00 

William Brown, for printing Bibles and Tes- 


ments, - - - - - 1218 00 
Thomas Clark for binding, - - 1249 72) 


Rent, Agent’s salary, furniture for office, and 
various other items, - - - 


629 80 





$12,445 95 
And the amount received has been— 
Donations and subscriptions, $7622 00 
Annual subscriptions, first year, 339 00 
Do. do. second year, 222 00 
From auriliaries, viz. 


Vassalborough, Maine, $20 00 
New-York, 277 22 
Farmington, N. Y. 48 00 
Philadelphia, 430 00 
Abington, Pa. 113 90 
Bucks, do. 76 50 
Concord, do. 424 00 
Burlington, N. J. 394 00 
Haddonfield, do. 182 37 
Salem, do. 118 00 
New-Garden, N.C. 18 00 
Deep River, do. 20 00 
Southern do. 20 00 
Salem, Ohio, 39 00 
Stillwater, do. 15 00 
Short Creek, do. 65 00 
Centre, do. 91 25 


New Garden, Indiana, 15 00 





2417 24 

For interest on temporary loans, 112 32 
For sales of Bibles and Testa- 

ments, 260 35 


10,972 91 
Leaving the Association in debt to the 
treasurer, $1473 04 
Note.—In addition to the above balance due the 
treasurer, contracts have been entered into for paper, 
printing, and binding, to the amount of about 10,000 
dollars, 





Thomas C. James, Jasper Cope : Mebl ae, : 

: y 7 pe, Abm. L. Pen | “Isay, then, be cautious never to censure the pro- 
| ceedings of your school teachers in presence of your 
Never speak lightly of their talents, their 
Lindzey Nicholson, Bartholomew Wistar, Geo. | ™@nners, or any thing concerning them, from which 
Williams. }your children may infer that you dislike or under- 

| value them. z¢C. W 
—_ 
—— 
For “The Friend.” | 


Having observed, with much satisfaction in ee oa ltt tial acc 
reading “The Friend,” for some time past, the| aoe 
portion of its columns which are occupied on} 
the important and interesting subject of educa-| 
tion and schools, Iam induced to forward for | 
insertion, a short article taken from a late pa-| 
per, which, in my apprehension, contains hints, | 


Come hitherto my side, my boy, 
And look up in my face, 

That | may on thy youthful brow 
Thy future fortunes trace. 


Nay, smile not, or that dimpled cheek 

Will rob my spell of power— 

As dew drops hide the secret worm 

things among us. That feeds upon the flower. 
% " 

A Frrenp to Tgacuers. Those laughing eyes would cheat me, too, 

To think thy happy lot 

Was cast in some bright fairy land 

Where clouds and storms come not. 


| 

From the Education Reporter. 

| Duties of parents in relation to Schools. 
; 
1 
| 


Mis the duty of parents to say nothing against leach- 


’ / : And hush that little heart of thine, 
ers in presence of their children. 


That throbs with mirth and joy— 
Dost think ‘twill never feel a pain, 
My fair and happy boy? 


Thisis a duty which ought to be performed most 
jsacredly. At home, never find fault with your teach- 
jers before your cluldren. If you do, how will they | 
jregard them? It is impossible for a teacher to man- | 


But smile again—I'd rather see 
|age those children in school who hear their parents | 


That bright and sunny brow, 
Without a cloud to hide the joy 
That sparkled there just now, 


j}at home speak lightly of him, and find fault with his| 
management. ‘They will think and speak of him 
\just as their parents do; and when in school, they 
| will treat him with disrespect, and make no improve- | 
ment under his care. Even if you do not |.ke your! 
teacher, do not say so before the scholars. Never| 
show your dissatisfaction in their presence. If you | 
[do they will catch your spirit, and carry into school *Tis past—-and all is bright again 
and spread itamong their schoolmates. The chil-| Upon that happy brow; 

dren will get their heads together, and one will say, | ‘T’ was but a shadow of the gloom 
|* My father says the master don’t know how to teach That dwelt on mine but now. 
{school; that he don’t know so much as we do, and is| 
; unfit to govern and manage childrew.’ Another says, | 
b My mother says, the master has no business to| 
correct us for whispermg and every little fault, | 
and that it is none of his business what we do when| 
we go out to play, or when we are coming to 
ischool or going home; and I am determined 1} a . : 
lwon’t submit to it.2 And thus they repeat the} lis ever false though fair; 
sayings of their parents against their teachers, and | But lift thine eyes above, my boy, 
encourage each other in opposition to his author-| And look for guidance there, 

ity. You had much better keep your children at 

home, than to send them to school against whose 
teacher you find fault in their presence. They not| 
only learn nothing themselves, but they will destro z 
ies wneieare influence with the een Better tura| Price or Guory.—It has been calculated 
your teachers out at once, or keep your children at| that, from the rupture of the peace of Amiens in 
home, than to send them to those of whom you are! 1804 to the final abdication of Napoleon in 


ever speaking evil in their presence. 1815, there were two millions and a half of 
“I have had the superintendence of one school, This i 
is 8 


where the parents were accustomed to comment free- I renchmen slaughtered in his oo : 
ly on the talents and proceedings of the teachers ;| exclusive of some half a million Poles, Ger- 
and the consequence was that no teacher could ever| mans, Italians, &c., who fought under his ban- 
govern the school or manage it to aay effect. The| ners, If it be assumed that the nations with 


I would not rob that little breast 
Of one glad hour of mirth, 

To tell thee of the cares and pains 
That visit all of earth. 


Go forth—and let thy merry laugh 
Ring loud upon my ear— 

Keep but thy heart its purity, 

Thy sky will still be clear. 





Go forth—but trust not to the world, 





From the National Gazette 





parents were in the habit, not only of finding fault 


with the teachers at home, but of going into the school; 
and there, in the presence of all, scolding and threat- 
ening them. 

* This is often a source of much trouble in all our 
districts, Frequently is the influence of our best in- 


whom he was at war, lost man for man, Na- 
poleon’s ambition could not have cost our 
mother earth less than siz millions of her 
people. 
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a4 THE FRIEND. 
cman eee 
For “The Friend.” | jon, and finding that I would not undertake| 
GOULD’S EDITION OF FOX'S WORKS. |i, examine and read the proofs, requested! ready to pay liberally for the job, he must haye 
It appears from an article in the last number} me to refer him to some person who would) judged me by a standard of his own, if he sup- 
of the Advocate, that Gould has taken great} be suitable, and in whom Friends would have} | posed I could be induced to become a mercen- 
offence, because I'riends have not sufficient confidence. I expressed my doubt of his get-| ary in a cause where disapprobation prohibit. 
confidence in him, to purchase his late edition} ting any Friend to engage in it, but observed| ed me from entering as a volunteer. 
of George Fox’s works ; and he bestows many) that if Enoch Lewis or Thomas Kite w ould) I was under no obligation to read proofs for 
harsh epithets upon the Society in general, and| undertake it, they would be entirely competent. him, nor to examine his alterations or correc. 
myself in pa irticular, in consequence of it. If} I heard no more from him on the subject tions, and my refusal to do so, left me perfect. 
he would reflect for a moment on the course} until I received the letter dated in New York, | ly at liberty to express my opinion when and 
he has pursued towards Friends, and the pains} which he has published. As I had before as-| where I judged it proper, respecting the de- 
he has taken to misrepresent and injure them,| sured him that I could not engage in his gree of confidence which ought to be placed 
he certainly would perceive that his treatment|scheme, it appeared to me extraordinary and/in the editions of Friends’ writings got up by 
has not been such as to inspire them either| obtrusive, that he should again importune me} him and his associates, the Hicksites. Had lac . 
with respect or confidence—and might well] by letter. It is obvious, however, from the} | cepted his “ fair and liberal proposition,” it 
wonder if they should trust him at all, after] use he has made of it, that his letter was writ-| ' would have been a reason why [ should not af- 
the repeate od proofs they have had of his dete r-| ten for publication, in ile +r to meke a display | terward avow a want of confidence. 
mination to place them in the wrong at all haz-| of his ** explicit and candid overture,’ and to} As Gould himself has chosen to bring the 
ards. It seems that his disple asure has been] produce an efiect, not on me, but on the public. Subject into public notice, I will frankly s say, 
excited, on the present occasion, by the inten- His boasted fairness and liberality towards| that I should not have confidence in the accur- 
tion of Friends to reprint George Fox's Jour-| Iriends will pass for what they are worth—| acy ofany edition of Friends’ writings coming 
nal and the discussion that took place on that| they are alre ~ady so well understood, and have! from the Hicksite press, unless it had under- 
subject in our late yearly meeting, during) ‘been so fully exemplified in his past treatment,| gone a careful examination by a competent per- 


which I expressed the regret I should feel if| that I apprehe nd, if the hope of gain by selling | son, not of their party. 
Friends .were left to supply themselves 


As to the intimation in his letter that he is 





George Fox’s works 
with| his books to them had been out of the way,| have not been so examined, and it is not to be 
that work, from the edition recently published! neither myself nor any other member of the expected that Friends will have confidence 


by the separatists, which would be the case, if’ Society would have been troubled with his| in them, after the evidences they have had, on 


the conte mplated reprint by our Meeting for|** explicit and candid overture.”’ 


former occasions, of the shameful mutilation 


Sufferings was not made, as the former editions 
were out of print. 
Every unprejudiced person who 
Gould’s article, must be struck with the indeli-} 
cacy of the course he has taken, in arraigning| 


me before the public, publis shing private letters, | 


and impeac hing my motives on the hearsay} 
evidence of some talebearer, reporting out of 
meeting and from memory only, what had| 
been said there on a subject under discussion ; 


aes | 
and all this without taking any means to ascer-| 


tain from me whether the alleged expressions} 
had been correctly given by the talebearer, o1 
whether my meaning had been misre present- 
ed or perverted. It should be observed 
also, that, so far as there has been any inter- 
course between Gould and myself, in rela- 
tion to George Fox’s works, it has been im 
posed on me entirely by him, and has, in no| 
instance, been countenanced by me further than 
common civility appeared to It is, 
therefore, the more indecorous for him thus to} 
bring the matter into pub lic notice. 

The facts which occurred in relation to it 
are briefly these : 


require. 


° } 
Gould called on me and mentioned his in-} 


tention of publis shing Geo. Fox's works ; ob- 
serving that, from the manner in which the old} 
editions had been printed, corrections and al- 
terations ‘were necessary, and as he wis sh-| 
ed to se 11 the book to both partie s, it was very 
desirable it should be examined by a person on 
each side, in order that both might have con- 
fidence in its correctness. He solicited me to 
undertake it, which Lat once declined—my 


engagements being such as to render it im-| 
He said a good deal about the| 


practicable. 
liberality and fairness of his plan, and seemed} 
anxious to secure the patronage of those he} 

called orthodox—in reply to which I remarked, | 
that I did not think Friends would have confi- 
dence in the edition, or purchase it, unless it 


was examined by some person who was not a} 


Hicksite. He fully 


concurred in this opin- 


reads| 


| 
| 
| 


Iie seems to consider it ** a melancholy evi-| and garbling to which the Hicksites have re- 
dence of want of candour and liberality” in| sorted, in order to pervert and wrest the writ- 
me, that after he had made me “ the fair andj ings of early Friends into a conformity with 
liberal propos sition’? of wading through eight) their views. 
volumes of about 4 or 5 hundred pages eac h,| It has Jong been the anxious wish of the 
| reading all the proofs for him, and examining | Hicksites to impress the public with the opi- 
such aiden and alterations as he and his| nion, that the early writers of the Society of 
friends should think proper to make, and all Friends accorded with them in the rejection 
this in order to aid himin making money by) of several of the fundamental doctrines of the 
the reprint of Friends’ writings, I should now |c hristian religion. Almost as soon as their 
be so uncharitable as not to have confidence] denial of these doctrines was publicly exposed, 
in the accuracy of his edition, or so pres ump-| they prepared and published a pamphlet of ex- 
| tuous as to venture to express it. | tracts, the object of which was, to involve the 

This truly is arrogating to himself and his! primitive Friends in the same denial. ‘This 
| offers, a degree of consequence which no one| pamphlet is entitled “ The Sandy Foundation 
else will be likely to award them. It would| Shaken, &c.by Wim. Penn; to which are added. 
be extraordinary, indeed, if a man who never) extracts from the writings of divers of our pri- 
belonged to the Society of Friends; who tlfrust} mitive Friends on the Divinity of Christ, 
himself upon it during a period of difficulty, ment, the Se riptures, &c.” It 
| With the obvious intention of profiting, in ai in Philadelphia in 1825. 
| pecuniary point of view, by its distractions; and} ‘To give an idea of the reliance which is to 
| who has since been engaged in fanning the be placed on the accurae y of Hicksite editions 
| flame of discord which it is his interest to che r-| of the works of primitive Friends, I will give 
|ish and continue; should assume the right to| a few of the pretended extracts contained in 
|control the opinions of the members of the} this pamphlet. The first I shall quote is from 

Society, and compel them either tacitly or| George Fox’s works : the part selected by the 


avowedly to approve his publications, mere ly; compilers to give his views respecting C hrist, 


because he chooses to allow them the privi-|is enclosed in brackets, and all the other por- 
lege of reading proof sheets for him. 


It is a| tions are entirely omitted by them. 

piece of effrontery which a man of modesty| ‘ So it is clear the eternal God did not die 
| would blush at. It was making a pretty liber-| nor was crucified, but Christ was put to death 
|al demand on my time and patience, to ask me|in the flesh; this testifies Matthew, one of 
| to devote to his profit, so much of it as would| Christ’s apostles: So he was the one offering 
ibe requisite to labour through 4000 octavo| who made an end of all the offerings among 
| pages ; but it seems that, because it suited nei-|the Jews, through the offering up of the body 
ther my inclination nor convenience to doso, | of Jesus once for all: so the man Christ Je- 

|am therefore expected to sacrifice my private] sus offered up himse If, one sacrifice for sins ; 
opinion respecting his work, andalso the right| so by that one offering he hath pe rfected for- 
of expressing it. If his fairness and liber ality ever them that are sanctified ; so he is the pro- 
are to be paid for at so deara rate, I suspect | pitiation, 9 offering and sacrifice for the sins of 
they will be as little in demand asthe volumes, | the whole world, yea, Jesus ( ‘hrist which was 
\by the publication of which, he is seeking to| of the seed of David: and so according to the 
|Speculate on the difficulties that have occur-| Scripture, Christ died for our sins, and he was 
jred in the Society. | buried, and rose again the third day, according 
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to the Scriptures; and after he was risen from | Spirit. That these Three are distinct, as three tracts, will te readily admitted, but that they 
the dead, he was seen of the apostles ; and several beings or persons ; this they read not;|are important, or were intended, is positively 
again he was seen of above five hundred breth- ‘but in the same place, they read, that ‘ they | de nied. Inthis edition they are corrected.” 

ren at once, that were believers in him; and |are one.’ And thus they believe their being} It would of course be expected by every 
this was after he was dead, buried, and risen: |to be one, their life one, and their light one, | reader, that all the “ alterations’ which I have 
but none of the princes of the world knew him, , | theaie wisdom one, their power one: and he|noticed, as well as the scores of mutilations 
for had they known Christ, they would not/|that knoweth and seeth any one of them, know- |they had made, would be corrected; but so far 
have crucified him; but we know now, that/eth and seeth them all, according to that say-| from this being the case, the extracts I have 
Christ being raised from the dead, dies no|ing of Christ’s to Philip, ‘ He that hath seen| given, except the one from Wm. Penn, were 
more, and death hath no more dominion over | me, hath seen the Father.’’—Jobn xiv. 9. |) left unaltere »d, as were also nearly all the others 
Christ, in that he died unto sin, and forthe sins| Three there are, and yet one; thus they \they had made. So much for their assertion 
of the whole world; but now he being raised |have read in the Scriptures, and this they te s-| that they had been corrected—it will pass for 
from the dead he is set at the right hand of \tify they have had truly opened to them by that | about as much as the positive denial which 
(rod; and therefore (¢p-[Jesus of Nazareth, very spirit, which gave forth the Scriptures, | ldirectly precedes it. 

“aman, approved of God, by miracles, won-|insomuch that they certainly know it to be true, | In the concluding remarks to the second 
ders, and signs which God did by him, this|and own the thing from their very hearts:| edition, the compilers say, “ we are not consci- 
Jesus, the son of Mary, the Jews with their|(<>[* but as for this title of Sacred Trinity, | ous that our extracts, in any instance, give an 
wicked hands did take, crucify, andslay ;’].2>) | they find it not in “ Scripture;”*]_9 and they | unfair view of the sentiments of the writers.” 
but it was God, who loosed the pangs of death, look upon Scripture words as fittest to express How this deliberate assertion can be reconciled 
because it was not possible, that he should be| Scripture things by.”’ with the alterations and mutilations they made, 
holden of it; and though the Jews did crucify| One more instance will serve to give an idea} | am at a loss to conceive: if the method they 
Jesus, and slew him, and hanged him on a tree; |of the general character of their book of ex-|take is the proper mode of giving a fair view 
yet God hath raised him up the third day, and | tracts; the following sentence was inserted as| of the sentiments of an author, there is scarcely 
God hath exalted him at his right hand, to be|being written by Thomas Story, and taken|any opinion, however absurd, irreligious or 
a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance, from. page 385 of his journal, viz. | profane, but may be palmed upon the best 
fc. and forgiveness of sins.” “The prophecies concerning the advent of man that has ever written. 

The reader may easily perceive from this,|the Messiah was fulfilled to the Jews, to whom} These extracts have been again and again 
what violence is done to the meaning of G. Fox, | alone he was sent, and appeared 1 in the days of | | quoted or referred to by the Hicksites, in the 
and what unjustifiable means are taken to|his flesh.’”” On examining T. Story’s journal | Berean and the Advocate, to defend their anti- 
conceal his belief in the divinity and atonement | I find no such passage there—but, that in order|christian principles, and other equally great 
of our blessed Lord. to give his language a meaning adapted to} mutilations committed for the same object. 

The next extract is from Wm. Penn’s works; | their purposes, the compilers have of theirown| It is well known too, that one of the publish- 
where, in order to make him appear to deny | motion put in the words, * the prophecies con-| ers of Gould’s edition of the works of George 
Christ’s atonement, the compilers omit the cerning the advent of the Messiah,” and pre- Fox, and also one of the correctors and proof 
commencement of the sentence, which is requi-| fixed them to a part of a sentence of T. S.| readers, were engaged in the preparation and 
site to the sense and construction of the part|thus foisting their own words on him, and im- | publication of the « extracts alluded to, if not the 
they have carved out. I give it entire, insert- posing them on the public as the genuine writ-| sole agents in that work; and I would appeal 
ing their extract in brackets. ing of one of the early Friends. to every honest man to say, whether the evi- 

** We shall conclude, then, that Christ, the| Their pamphlet of extracts contains 75 pages, | deuces of alteration and garbling contained in 
Word-God, is the light of the world, and that |and abounds with instances of the most glaring | these extracts are not more than sufficient to 
all are enlightened by Him, the Eternal Sun of mutilation, a few only of which I have se lected i impair our confidence in any work coming 
Righteousness; therefore the light of men is|as a specimen. Yet ina paragraph at the through such hands. 

Christ, for to Him, Christ, or the true light,|conclusion of it, they deliberately say respect-| I shall hereafter give further reasons why 
John testified; who gives wicked men to see|ing their selections: “They have been carefully | the editions of Friends’ writings published by 
their unrighteousness, and who leads good men |transcribed and compared; if however any|the Hicksites are not confided in. 

on in the way of holiness, which persevered in, |alterations or inaccuracies appear, they are to ‘Thomas Evans. 
brings unquestionably to eternal happiness,|be attributed solely to accident, and not de- 
and without which, (<> [* all imputation of| sign.” page 74. 

general acts of righteousnes, performed by “If Lunderstand the meaning of this, it is to 
Christ without us, will avail nothing for salva- say, we have carefully transcribed and com- 
tion, in the great and terrible day of God's pared these extracts and made alterations 
inquest and judgment, when all shall be judged, jin them to suit our views: these alterations we 
not by the deeds any other hath done for them, |hope our readers will not detect, but if they 
(wholly without them,) but according to the|should detect them, then these alterations are 
deeds done in their own mortal bodies.””].>9 to be attributed solely to accident and not to 

The following quotation is from Isaac Pen.- | design. 
ington’s works, in which the compilers have} It so happened, however, that they were de- 
omitted about four lines from the middle of a|tected. Some of the readers of the pretended | the imminent danger to which they were ex- 
sentence in which I. P. is declaring his belief in | extracts not being as firm believers in the doc- posed, that it seemed impossible they should 
the scripture doctrine of the Holy Three that|trine of chance as the compilers would have} escape death ; but placing their trust in Him 
bear record in heaven, and have closed up the | them to be, could not credit their assertion, that} whom they loved and served, they generally 
fragments in one continuous paragraph, with- |alterationsso great, and manifesting throughout| kept up their meetings, and were preserved in 
out any mark which would give the reader an |such strong proof of design, occurred solely by|a remarkable manner, only four being killed 
idea that such an unwarrantable omission had |accident. The alterations and garbling were| during the war, two of whom exposed them- 
been made. As before, the parts they have |therefore exposed, and full and fair quotations] selves improperly at the time of their death. It 
given are inserted in brackets. given from the writings of the authors whom| was computed that the losses of Friends through- 

(kr [‘* Ist. Concerning the Sacred Trinity. they had thus abused. out Ireland, amounted to 100,000 pounds ster- 
They (the Quakers) generally, both in their} But, notwithstanding this exposure, in a|ling; but their brethren in England, exempted 
speakings and in their writings, set their . second edition of said extracts, which they|at that time from suffering, offered to assist 
to the truth of that Scripture, 1 John, v. 7 published soon after, the compilers, in allusion|them, which they declined accepting, some of 
That “there are Three that bear record in}to the reply, coolly assert: “That there are|the provinces being yet able to help one an- 
Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy|some errors in the former edition of the ex-|other Several sums of money were, however, 



































Selections from the History and Writings of 
Friends. 

1688. During the civil war in Ireland, which 
commenced in the latter part of this year, Friends 
were subjected to great cruelties and losses by 
the Rapparees. They were plundered in some 
places of nearly all their substance, their clothing 
stripped off them by blood-thirsty robbers and 
murderers, and their houses fired over their 
heads, and burnt to the ground. Such was 
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transmitted from London, and distributed a- 
mongst the impoverished members, which evi- 
dence of the brotherly kindness of their Eng- 
lish Friends, was acknowledged in a letter to 
the meeting for sufferings in London, with a 
request that a full stop should be put to their 
sending any more. Common afflictions and 
calamities have a powerful effect to unite the 
professors of the same faith, to call forth their 
mutual sympathies, and lead them to strength- 
en one another’s hands, to exemplify the effi 


cacy of the religion they profess, by a life of | 


holiness. and devotion to the service of their 
Lord and Master. But how ungrateful is it, 
when he is pleased to remove the chastening 
root, to forget, in the midst of presperity, his 
providential care, and the protection and deli- 
verance which he granted in the hour of deep 
anguish and dismay; and thus, instead of great- 
er degrees of dedication and love to him, 
not only to return back unto the world, but to 
drink deeper into its spirit, its friendships, and 
its fallacious pleasures, than ever we had 
done before. Are not such in danger, when 
trouble again overtakes, of realizing the awful 
determination, “1 will laugh at your calami- 
ties, | will mock when your fear cometh.”’ 

1696. Is 10 
land this year, of whom he says, * ‘There was 
great love, peace, and concord among them, 


John Gratton visited Frienc I 


and good order and government in a careful 
oversight of the flock, that I’riends be careful, 
in all respects, to keep their profession without 
blame, and particularly that none run wmmoder- 
ately after the world, or break in other men’s 
debts.”’ 

1698. The men’s meetint of Bristol, inan 
epistle which they wrote to the national meet- 
ing in Ireland, says, ** Your dove to the holy 
cross of our Lord Jesus, and your zeal for pro 
moting the way thereof, by a strict and close 
discipline, is ‘that which is much wanted in 
many places ; and though ignorant and mali- 
cious spirits may, as they have done, carp at 
it, and cry out against it as an Imposition on 
conscience, God Almighty hath blocked up 
their way, and spoiled the spoiler, and mani- 
fested their folly to all; the necessity of a holy 
care in the church of Christ, more and more 
daily appearing.” 

Wm. Penn, Thomas Story, and John Ever- 
ett, visited Ireland in the year 1698, attended 
the general meeting, and addressed an epistle 
to their brethren convened at the yearly meet- 
ing in London, giving some account of the state 
of affairs in Ireland, of which they say, ‘* Dear 


brethren, we have good tidings to give you of 
truth’s prosperity at large, and more especial- | 
ly in the churches, having had the comfort of 


the general meeting of this nation, consisting 
of many weighty brethren and sisters, from all 
parts thereof, which was held in the city of 


{ 


| 
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ness, their despatch in ending differences and 


expedients to prevent them; but especially their 
zea! against covetousness, and indifferency in 
truth’s service, and exemplary care to dis- 
immoderate 
things of this life, and to excite Friends to do 


courage 


good with what they have, very greatly com-| 


\furted us, and in the sweet and blessed pow- 
of Christ Jcsus, the meeting ended, and 
Friends departed. ‘The Lord grant that you 
may also see the travail of your souls, and end 
of your labour and service of love, wl.o seek not 
lyour own things, but the things of Jesus Christ, 
And, 


}dear brethren, we must tell you, here is room 


er 


cr 
& 


lin this your solemn general meeting. 


and cannot well forbear to recommend the ser- | 
vice of truth in this nation, to your serious con- 


isideration, if haply the Lord may put it into 


the hearts of any faithful and weighty brethren, 
to visit it in the word of eternal life; for we 
cannot but say, the harvest appears to us to be 


great, and the labourers in comparison but 
few.” 


The destruction and scarcity produced by 
the civil war, was succeeded by a time of great 
heyond what could have been expected. | 
nds rapidly sed their and | 
wealth began to pour in upon them, 


stocks 


inerea 


} 
anda 


hich proved i snaretomany, who embraced, |} 
with too great eagerness, the advantages pre-| 


The banetul} 


sented for accumulati g riches. 
effects of prosperity were soon perceptible, es 
pecially upon some of the young people, who 
perceiving the affluence of their parents, and 
their disposition to indulge them, launched into 
extravagance and gaiety, and threw off the re- 
straint of parental authority. This sudden 
change occasioned much exercise to faithful and | 
sincere friends, who were endued with a fervent 
zeal and courage to withstand this insatiable 
pursuit of the world, and exhortations and 
warnings were issued from men’s and women’s 
mectings to the body of Friends, to k ep close 
to the truth and within its restrictions, and the 
Lord wonderfully accompanied the honest 
hearted with his power and presence in their 
labours for the preservation of the Society. 


s 


, ed on file for immediate insertion, but escaped recol 
lection : 


For “ The Friend. 


I am much pleased with the manner in which the} 
catalogue of Friends’ Library is arranged. The me- 
chanical execution is neat, and the whole appropri-| 
ate. The collection is valuable, and the perusal of} 
the works provided, will doubtless prove a 


les ao} 
: ; bles ing 
to our religious Society. 


The historical sketch of the origin of the library, 
introductory to the catalogue, is also interesting, and 
instructive. Honourable mention of Thomas Chalk-| 
ly’s liberality and wisdom, in laying a foundation of} 
the library, | much approve; but [ well remember} 


Dublin, in much love, peace, and unity for se- |that Anthony Benezet likewise was a contributor to 
Fs lit during his life time, and in R. Vaux’s memoir of | 


veral days, wherein we had occasion to observe 
their commendable care for the prosperity of 


that worthy man, I find the following account. 


“In 
a codicil to his will, execuled three days previously to 


the blessed truth, in all the branches of its his demise,he directs his books to be given to the Library 


holy testimony, both in the general and in the |of Friends in Philadelphia. Th 


particular, improving the g¢ 
among the churches of Christ in our nation. 
Indeed their simplicity, gravity, and coolness, 
in managing their church affairs, their dili- 
gence in meetings, both for worship and busi- 


. { y . . . 
ood order practised |!wo hundred volumes, principally on religious and 


ey amounied to nearly | 


medical subjects.” 1 suppose this direction was com-| 
plied with, and if so. should not the legacy have beer 
mentioned in the historical notice above referred to? 
SENEx. 
5th month 20th. 


concern in pursuit of| 


jenouch for true labourers in God’s vineyard, | 


| Tract Association 
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We avail ourselves of the earliest opportuni- 
| ty in our power to fulfil the engagement, ex- 
| pressed or implied, ina former number, by 
| Copying into our pages of to-day, the lucid 
| and truly interesting report of the managers, 
presented and read at the late annual me eting 
of the ** Bible Association of Friends in Ame. 
rica.’ Our readers, on the perusal of it, will 
be enabled to appreciate the zeal, assiduity, 
and sound discretion with which the concerns 
of the institution have been prosecuted, while 
their confidence in the superiority of the heau- 
tiful edition of the sacred writings now placed 
within their reach, cannot fail to be confirmed. 
The amount of deficiency in regard to a full 
supply of Bibles and Testaments, will be mat 


ter of regret, and perhaps of surprise to many: 
| but this, we doubt not, will have the effect to 
stimulate to renewed liberality in providing the 
requisite funds; that a charity so noble, and at 
the same time so necessary, may be promptly 


and adequately sustained among a people, un- 

der obligations so manifold, to the All-bounti- 

ful Dispenser of every good and perfect gift. 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY 


Is open every Seventh day afternoon, from 3 
o'clock until sun-set. Copies of the Cata- 
logue recently published, can be had of the 
Librarian, or either of the Committee, at 621 
cents bound, or 50 cents half bound. 7 

conan 
AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 

An adjourned meeting of the Auxiliary Bibl 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, will be held in Mulberry street 
Meeting-house, at 8 o'clock this ev. ning. 
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An apology is due from us for the delay, though 
unintentional, of the following obituary. It was plac 


l- 


Died on the third ult., at Newhope, Pennsylvania, 
after a short and painful illness, Marrua Parry, 
wife of Daniel Parry, in the 53d year of herage. She 
was one of the very few in the meeting, (Solebury) 
of which she was a member, who, amidst the late 
grievous defection, stood firm in their attachment 


| to the principles, doctrines, and discipline of our re- 
| ligious 


Society ; and under great difficulties, by 
her steady adherence thereto, evinced her faith in 
her Saviour and the efficacy of his gospel. Her lose 
will be severely felt, and her name long affectionately 
remembered, by her husband and a numerous circle 
of friends and acquaintances, who knew and highly 
esteemed her worth. ; 


ERRATUM. 
Page 248, in the commencement of the report of 
» for “ perusing” read presenting. 
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